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the world,”’ that he was enabled to overcome 
this habit. 

After quitting the army he spent a few years 
upon the ocean, in the coasting and whaling 
business; during which period, on one occasion, 
in the discharge of his duty asa seaman, he 
narrowly escaped drowning. This eyent was 
made instrumental in reviving the tender im- 
pressions to which his mind had been subject, 
and did much towards inducing him to seek a 
more retired life, for which purpose he removed 
to the State of Vermont, and purchased a farm, 
then in the wilderness, and now in the town of 
East Montpelier; which proved his residence 
the remainder of his life, embracing a period of 
more than sixty years. In the course of this 
time, on more than one occasion, he assisted in 
the duties incident to the formation of a town 
organization ; and so much reliance was placed 
upon his judgment in secular affairs, that his 
fellow citizens conferred upon him the office of 
judge, in a subordinate court within the juris- 
diction of the State, which appointment, from 
conscientious motives, he refused to accept. 

While engaged in the laborious business of 
subduing the forest, and in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, he was married to Huldah Fos- 
ter. Soon after entering into this important 
engagement, his mind appears to have been 
more seriously concerned for his spiritual wel- 
fare; and as he continued to cherish this con- 
cern, and became willing to follow the pointings 
of Him who teacheth as never man taught, he 
was led in a good degree to embrace the prin- 
ciples and adopt the habits ef Friends—sug- 
gesting to his neighbors the propriety of meet- 
ing together on the first day of the week, for 
the purpose of Divine worship. This propo- 
sition was acquiesced in by many of the adjoin- 
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A Testimony of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Vermont, concerning CLARK STE- 
VENS, deceased. 








To preserve a memorial of the lives of those 
who have been devoted in their day to the cause 
of Truth and Righteousness, and whose example 
has adorned their profession, has ever been con- 
sidered a tribute due to their faithfulness, and 
an encouragement to those who have set their 
faces Zion-ward. It is from these considera- 
tions, that we are led to preserve some memoir 
of the pious and exemplary life of our late be- 
loved friend, Clark Stevens. 

He was born in the town of Rochester, State 
of Massachusetts, on the 15th of Tenth month, 
1764, of religiously disposed parents. 

It appears from incidents of his own relating, 
and from other reliable sources, that in his early 
years he was visited with the day-spring from 
on high ; and being of a tender and conciliating 
disposition, he was led to sympathize with those 
who appeared friendless, to comfort his asso- 
ciates when in affliction, and often preferring 
the society of sober elderly people, to the pre- 
vailing pastimes of youth. Although the early 
bias of his mind seemed to be of a religious 
character, yet, as he advanced towards manhood, 





his pathway led into exposure and temptation. 
He was drafted as a soldier at the age of 18, and 
for a while served in that capacity, trusting to 
his own firmness to avoid the profanity so com- 
mon among soldiers; yet, after leaving the 
army, further experience taught him to acknow- 
ledge that the natural man is not subject to the 
law of God—the irreverent word would occa- 
sionally escape him; and it was not until the 
tear of repentance that quickly followed the un- 
guarded word had flowed, and he had leaned 



























upon “the Lamb which taketh away the sin of 


ing inhabitants, some of whom still bear witness 


that they proved precious seasons to them. 
From memorandums left by the subject of 
this memoir, it appears many of these meetings 
were held in silence ; and that it was while thus 
engaged in the year 1794, his mind became im- 
pressed with the obligation to bear vocal testi- 
mony to the beauty and excellency there is in 
the Truth. In this isolated situation he and 
his companions were visited by Henry Hull, a 
minister of the gospel in the Society of Friends, 
from the State of New York, by whom they 
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were informed of the establishment of a monthly 
meeting at Danby, in the southern part of Ver- 
mont. Soon aftet this, in the year 1796, Clark 
Stevens and his beloved companion requested 
the care of Friends, and were received into 
membership with them, by that meeting. 

It appears the aforesaid meeting for worship, 
which he had been instrumental in opening, 
was afterwards adopted by Friends, and con- 
tinues at the present time. Although the 
Monthly Meeting of which he had then become 
a member, was held at the distance of nearly 
one hundred miles from his residence, yet on 
horseback he cheerfully performed the journey ; 
and the records show he was soon called upon 
to bear a portion of the burden of Society, 
which he willingly submitted to—travelling 
many thousand of miles to attend the meetings, 
and visit his brethren in lonely and scattered 
situations. 

As time advanced, meetings for discipline as 
well as those for worship, were established 
nearer his own neighborhood. For many years 
he wasa member of Starksborough Monthly 
Meeting; and by that meeting was acknow- 
ledged a minister in 1815. Up to this time, 
his communications had been short and unfre- 
quent, yet clothed with that power that gives 
ability to labor successfully in the church of 
Christ. In attending to this gift, an enlarge- 


ment was soon experienced. 

Besides being a regular attendant of the usual 
meetings near his home, he often felt constrained 
to appoint meetings among those not in mem- 
bership with us; for which service he was pecu- 


liarly qualified. In the year 1818 he paida 
religious visit to the members of our own So- 
ciety, and some others, within the northern part 
of New England Yearly Meeting; and in 1820 
he felt constrained to pay a similar visit to the 
southern part of the same Yearly Meeting. In 
1834 he visited the western part of his own 
Yearly Meeting, and paid a like visit, in 1840, 
to most of the Quarterly Meetings constituting 
New England Yearly Meeting, in all of which 
he bad the approbation and near sympathy of 
his friends at home ; and on his return, produced 
testimonials that his company and gospel labors 
had been acceptable to those among whom his 
lot had been cast. 

But the field in which he was called most 
frequently to labor, was within his own Quar- 
terly Meeting, among those not associated with 
him in religious faith; and having himself been 
enabled to discover the uselessness of forms 
without the power, he was well prepared’ to 
open to their understandings the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ; so that, whether they embraced 
the gospel thus set forth before them or not, 
those labors were generally well received— 
leaving in their minds feelings of regard and 
esteem. 

Having through adorable mercy experienced 
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that peace that passeth understanding, he was 
prepared to labor assiduously for the promotion 
of harmony amongst others, and was often in- 
strumental in settling differences between them. 
Being well versed in the school of Him who is 
altogether lovely, his labors and example were 
strongly marked with love and meekness; so 
that, while he zealously labored for the promo- 
tion of true Christian principles, in pure sim- 
plicity, he was preserved from censuring others 
who differed from him in opinion. 

In 1852 he attended his own Yearly Meeting, 
as well as that of New England, which he said 
he considered an evening sacrifice ; and on both 
occasions, he was enabled to show much green- 
ness in old age. 

He derived much comfort in reading and 
meditating on the truths contained in the Holy 
Scriptures ; and in advanced life, when nature 
required but little sleep, they would often appear 
visible to his mental eye, and prove a sweet 
companion in the silent watches of the night; 
and hence he was often led to encourage the 

oung to cultivate a habit of reading them, be- 
ieving that if they were to make the statutes 
of the Lord their study, they would also become 
their delight. 

A short time previous to his decease, he trav- 
elled forty miles to attend the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, where he appeared in his wonted vigor of 
body and mind; and his labors were attended 
with gospel authority, to the comfort of many 
present. As he advanced in years, he evidently 
ripened for the heavenly garner. 

His last illness was of short duration ; he re- 
tired to rest on the evening of the 19th of Ele- 
venth month, 1853, feeling, as he expressed it, 
unusually comfortable, but was soon taken with 
a violent pain in his right side, and for nearly 
two hours his distress was so great that his 
mind seemed wandering; but becoming con- 
scious, he desired his attendants to make due 
allowance, if in that time he had uttered any 
thing amiss. On being assured that he had 
not, but had twice andibly repeated the Lord’s 
prayer, he expressed a joy that he had been so 
preserved, saying he did not think he should 
survive this attack, but desired patiently to 
wait until his change came. This request was 
mercifully granted ; he seemed happy, and even 
cheerful, as the time of release approached ; and 
at this hour the same cause that had been se 
precious to him through the journey of life, 
claimed his earnest. solicitude; and addressing 
one of his sons, he srid—‘I can truly say, that 
I have craved the prosperity of truth more than 
my meat and drink ; and for years have thought, 
if I could see the embers of our religious so- 
ciety engaged to discharge faithfully their al- 
lotted duties, especialiy the children, and those 
of this meeting, 1 could say with Simeon of old, 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ ” 
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On being told he appeared to be near his de- 
parture, he replied: ‘‘1 see nothing in my 
way ;” and after a pause, added—“TI have en- 
deavored to do what I apprehended was required 
of me as I have passed along from day to day; 
and although it hath been in a broken manner, 
I rejoice that I at this time feel so comfortable 
—have nought but feelings of love to all man- 
kind—yet for this unspeakable favor I feel my- 
self unworthy ;” and calling his son by name, 
said, with emphasis, “I wish thee to give my 
love to all my friends, and tell them I wish it 
distinctly understood, that in looking over my 
past life, my hope of salvation is based on the 
mercy of God, through his Son Jesus Christ ;’ 
and thus, in ascribing all praise to Him who 
sitteth on the throne, he quietly departed this 
life, on the 20th of Eleventh month, in the 
ninetieth year of his age. 

The funeral, held on the 24th, was attended 
by a large concourse of people, and marked by 
much solemnity. To show that the loss we 
have sustained in the death of this dear friend 
is felt by others, as well as by ourselves, and 
the general esteem in which he was held by 
them, the following account of him, published 
in the Montpelier journals, is subjoined : 

“ Another of our patriarchs has fallen—and 
a life which we could ill afford to lose from 


among us, has mingled itself with the higher 


life of a better world. With the sadness of one 
who hears of the death of a father, have we just 
heard of the death of the venerable Clark Ste- 
vens of East Montpelier. He had lived to-the 
ripe old age of his ninetieth year, and was 
gathered to his fathers ‘as a shock of corn 
cometh in his season.’ He had wrought out 
his work, and wrought it well. To the last he 
was the simple, sensible, child-like, humble man 
of God—full of philanthropy—full of zeal in 
the cause of humanity—full of ardor for the 
welfare of his race. He was among the hardy 
and early pioneers in the settlement of Mont- 
pelier, and one of its intelligent and active of- 
ficers at the organization of the town on the 
29th of March, 1791. He was extensively 
known and greatly beloved among the Society 
of Friends throughout the country, as eminently 
a good man and a preacher of righteousness. 
He died as he had lived, peaceful and tranquil, 
full of hope—full of love to all mankind, and 
asking his mourning friends to give his love to 
all. Over the grave of such a man as Clark 
Stevens, it is pleasant to reflect how truly all 
good men, of whatever sect or denomination, 
are one in Christ ; and how narrow and frail are 
the differences that divide the children of light 
from each other. Mr. 8. was a consistent 
Quaker, and the writer of this humble tribute 
to his memory is a Congregationalist. Yet when 
our hearts burned within us as we talked to- 
gether on congenial topics, every shadow of 
difference in theological opinions was forgotten, 
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and our hearts melted into one. Venerable man! 
we hope to meet thee again within that purer 
realm, where all sectarian hues shall be gently 
laid aside for the ‘ white raiment’ of the re- 
deemed before the throne.” 


EXTRACTS FROM MEMORANDA OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 

The very important decision, as to the line of 
life which [ am to pursue, has often for this year 
past given me much anxiety and inward exercise, 
— it has often been the cause of restless nights and 
anxious days, and even, I have reason to believe, 
to the injury of my health of body, as well as of 
mind. The anxiety which it excited in me, 
seems however to have been misplaced; because 
I ought to have been desirous to know what was 
right to be done in the case, and how, and when, 
rather than to find out what could be contrived 
or thought of by my own skill and management. 
There ought to have been more of that simple 
reliance and dependence, that trust and confi- 
dence, which is the behavior and feeling of a 
babe towards its mother; how quiet, how calm 
it slumbers in her arms,—how safe and happy 
it is whilst there. My soul, take heed, lest 
after having experienced marvellous deliver- 
ances,—after having been, like the Israelites of 
old, led in the day-time “ with a cloud, and all 
the night with a light of fire,’—after having 
been fed as with manna in the wilderness, and 
thy thirst quenched with water as from the rock, 
—take heed lest after all that has been done for 
thee, thou shouldst, through unwatchfulness or 
unbelief, in the least degree doubt the strength 
of that hand that upholds thee, the depth of 
that wisdom which is directing thee, the provi- 
dence of that eye which slumbers not, the extent 
or continuance of that love, from which nothing 
but sin can disengage thee. 

Whatever is to be thy lot, whatever task is 
assigned thee in the vineyard, wherever may be 
the scene of thy earthly tarrying, whether 
afflictions surprise thee as a flood, or thy plea 
sures be as a full flowing fountain, “hope thou 
only in God,” for “from him cometh thy salva- 
tion.” Neither give place to doubt or disbelief, 
nor to very much anxiety or disturbance of 
mind, respecting what may befal thee: never 
fear,—there is one that provideth for the spar 
rows, there is one to whom every event is in 
subjection,—He is good: from his hand “ pro- 
ceedeth not evil;”’ and he hath said, “there 
shall no evil happen to the just.” In the mean 
time, in all thy watchings and waitings, in all 
thy wants and weariness, cease not to think of his 
mercies, his goodness, his tender dealings with 
thee ; be mindful of these things; hide them 
not, be not ashamed of them; but show “‘to the 
generation to come, the praises of the Lord, and 
his strength and his wonderful works that he 
hath done.’ Surely, my soul, if thou doest 
thus, if thou rememberest that God has been 
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and will be thy rock, and thy redeemer,—if thou 


trustest in the Lord, and makest him thy hope, 
—thou shalt “ be asa tree planted by the waters, 
and that spreadeth out her roots by the rivers;” 
thou shalt prosper in thy day, and be estab- 
lished. 





REMARKS ON THE CLIMATE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY J. C. GRAY, OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
Concluded from page 454. 


As we have derived the greater portion of our 
agricultural knowledge from English writers, 
and almost all our cultivated plants from English 
gardeners, we can scarce avoid comparing, at 
every step, our own climate with that of England, 
and on the slightest acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, are struck with the great contrasts which 
exist between them. These are generally known, 
and may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. Much more rain falls annually in New 
England than in most parts of Great Britain,* 
though the impression of common observers is 
probably the reverse. This difference may be 
more precisely understood from the following 
comparison of the fall of rain in twelve months 
at Chiswick, near London, taken from the regis- 
ters of the Horticultural Society, and at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, as stated from the Ameri- 
can Almanac. I have selected, for the first state- 
ment, the year 1836, which seems to have been 
an uncommonly rainy year in Kngland ; and for 
the second, the twelve months from May, 1847, to 
May, 1848, merely changing the order of the 
months. Rain in inches and decimals: Chis- 
wick, England, 28.73 ; Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 43.049. 

Yet nothing is more common than the remark 
that our climate is a drier and brighter one than 
that of England; and this is perfectly true. 
Theirrains fal] in moderate and drizzling showers, 
while ours are more violent, and are followed by 
fair and cloudless days. To this frequency of 
rainy days, and the great rarity of the blazing 
weather which we often experience during our 

summer for weeks together, is England indebted 
for the deep emerald green of her verdure, which 
we should in vain strive to imitate. In return, 
our bright summer suns give us a striking ad- 
vantage over England in the raising of fruit. 
The apple, pear, peach, cherry and plum can be 
raised in the climate of New England, as far 
north as Boston, on standard trees. Artificial 
modes of training are, with very few exceptions, 
not considered as worth employing, while in a 


*I say in most parts of England. We are told, ina 
prize essay on the English climate (published in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultura] Society, 1850,) that 
in sone of the western counties, the mountainous dis- 
trict of Cumberland, for instance, fifty, a hundred, or 
-even a hundred and twenty inches of rain sometimes 
falls in the course of the year. As a general rule, 
nearly twice as much rain falls on the southwest part 
of England as in the neighborhood of London. 
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large portion of Great Britain there is not one 
of those trees, except the apple, which does not 
require, or at least will not amply repay, such 
artificial facilities. If Duhamel is right in his 
unqualified assertion that fruit raised on standard 
trees is decidedly better than the same fruit 
raised in any other way—and his authority on 
the subject of fruit trees is of the highest order 
—the fruit of this country must surpass that of 
England in flavor as well as in abundance. Such 
seems to be the fact, so far as specimens of the 
fruits of the two countries have been compared, 
(though it must be admitted that such compari- 
sons have not been very numerous nor thorough,) 
and such is certainly a probable inference, if we 
admit the position, to say the least a plausible 
one, that the juices of all vegetable products 
derive their highest flavor from the rays of the 
sun. 

2. The temperature of the winter in every 
part of England is unquestionably much higher 
than in Massachusetts. With some very rare 
exceptions—that is, about once in a generation 
—the zero of Fahrenheit may be considered as 
the minimum of the thermometer at London. 
In the year 1830, which seems to have been 
considered at that place as an average year, the 
mean temperature of the following months was : 


January - - - 31.75° | February - - - 36.6° 
March - - - - 48.33 | December- - - 35.49 


The average temperature of the same months 
for forty-three years at Salem, Massachusetts, 
deduced by Dr. Hale from Dr. Holyoke’s obser- 
vations, (Transactions Am. Academy, vol. 1, 
New Series,) was as follows : 

January - - - 25.59° | February - - - 27.75° 
March - - - - 35.38 | December - - - 30.29 
Thus we perceive that near London, the tem- 
erature of the coldest month of the year is 
Sasaly below the freezing point. Accordingly, 
we learn that in England proper, the ground is 
often sufficiently open for ploughing during the 
whole year—an operation very rarely practicable 
in the vicinity of Boston during any portion of 
the months of January or February. As the 
year advances, this difference of temperature in 
favor of England disappears, and in the month 
of May the average heat of the weather in the 
environs of London and Boston is nearly the 
same, or about 56°. Inthe summer months, 
the excess of heat is on the side of New England, 
and that to a higher degree than may generally 
be supposed. Thus, in the summer of the year 
1827, which I have selected as an unusually 
warm one in England, the average height of the 
thermometer at Chiswick was, in June, 61.7°; 
July, 67.7°; August, 63.3°; while, according 
to Dr. Hale, the average temperature of these 
months at Salem for forty-three years was, by 
Dr. Holyoke’s observations, June, 67.19° ; July, 
72.49° ; August, 70.53°. In September, the 
excess of heat continued to be on the side of our 
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own climate, and the thermometer generally 
stands, on an average, about 5° higher with us 
than at London, and in October the temperature 
of the environs of Boston and London is very 
nearly on a level, or at about 52° of Fahrenheit. 
In Nov., the balance again inclines in favor of 
London, the average temperature being about 
43°, and that of our own November about 40°. 

Thus it would seem that our autumnal tem- 
perature approximates much more nearly to that 
of England than our vernal, since at the autum- 
nal equinox our temperature is probably a little 
the higher of the two, while the average heat of 
the month of March at Salem is about 35°, and 
that of London may be safely estimated as be- 
tween ten and twelve degrees higher. From the 
greater intenseness of our summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, the earth, and gonsequently the 
atmosphere, recovers more slowly—so to speak 
—both from the one and the other, than in 
England. From this excess of heat in summer, 
and deficiency of it in winter, in our climate 
over that of London, it may naturally be conjec- 
tured that the one is nearly a counterpoise to the 
other, and that the average heat of the whole 
year at London and Boston, and in their respec- 
tive vicinities, is not very different. Such seems 
to be the fact, as nearly as such a fact can be 
ascertained ; the average heat of the year at 
London being estimated at about 49° Fahrenheit, 
and that of Boston very nearly the same. It 
results from the greater coldness of our winters, 
that our spring begins, on an average, three or 
four weeks later than in the neighborhood of 
London ; and those who quit England in March 
or April, and arrive in Boston after a passage of 
a month, sometimes find the vegetation in the 
one country precisely at the point where they| 
left it in the other. So thoroughly, as already 
stated, is the ground cooled by our severe frosts, 
that it requires the action of the sun for several 
weeks after the equinox to call our trees into full 
life. But such is the heat of our May and June, 
that vegetation, when once fairly started, advances 
with rapid strides, and by the middle of June 
our growing season is probably on a level with 
that of the south of England. We find that 
many of our fruit trees which blossom, generally 
speaking, two or three weeks later than those of 
the same description near London or Paris, ripen 
their fruit at about the same time. Thus, from 
observations made for several years near Cam- 
bridge, in England, it appears that cherry trees 
which flowered, on an average, April 14th, 
ripened their fruit June 27th; by no means an 
earlier period than with us. All seasons, early 
and late, says the late Mr. Lowell, are nearly on 
a level on the 10th of June. “ It is familiar to 
every one, that in Russia and Canada the seasons 
are as forward as ours by the beginning of July.” 
Mid-summer probably occurs at precisely the 
same time throughout the whole of the northern 
temperate zone. 
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The most striking circumstances, however, 
which distinguish the climate of every part of 
our country from that of Great Britain, are our 
fierce extremes, and the sudden and extensive 
changes of our temperature. The zero of Fahren- 
heit has been stated as the minimum of the 
thermometer at and near London. Putting out 
of the question, however, extraordinary seasons, 
this minimum may be fairly placed ten degrees 
higher. With the same qualification, the greatest 
degree of cold in the vicinity of Boston may be 
fixed at about 10° below zero—being 20° lower 
than the London minimum. This degree of 
cold is reached or approached in our vicinity 
almost every year. 

We very rarely pass a winter which is not 
distinguished by a few days of extreme cold, by 
which is meant days on which the mercury sinks 
below zero. The number of these days varies, 
rarely exceeding five or six, and averaging three 
in a season, and they often occur in immediate 
succession. Few as they are, they are amply 
sufficient to test the hardiness of our trees and 
shrubs; for it is not likely that any plant that 
could endure two or three days of such weather, 
would sink under a longer continuance of it. 
This occasional degree of cold alone would be 
sufficient to deprive us of many of the shrubs 
which ornament the gardens of every part of 
England. But our winters would probably be 
far less dangerous to vegetable life, if our climate, 
severe as it is, were more uniform. On the con- 
trary, it deserves any other title. The average 
range of the thermometer, in the three winter 
months of December, January and February, is 
not less than 60°, while that of a London winter 
is less than 40°, and the change in the course 
of one of our winter days sometimes amounts to 
30°. The difference between the greatest degree 
of heat and cold in our spring months, (March, 
April and May,) the most critical of the whole 
year, so far as vegetation is concerned, is not 
less, on an average, than 74°. When these facts 
are considered, it will seem much more surpris- 
ing that the list of exotics which habitually 
endure our winters should be so large as it is, 
than that we should be compelled to exclude 
from this list so many of the ornamental plants 
of Europe. 

Our extremes of heat are equally striking as 
those of cold. They occur with equal sudden- 
ness and with more frequency. The number of 
days in each year in which the thermometer 
rises above 90°—a heat all but unknown in Eng- 
land—is not less, on an average, than 10 an- 
nually. These, occurring, as they do, near 
mid-summer, produce much less effect of a per- 
manent kind upon vegetation than days of 
extreme cold, and are of little moment to the 
farmer or gardener, except as they serve to 
increase our summer drought. 

No country, however, is entirely exempted 
from these extraordinary visitations of severe 
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and changeable seasons, which overleap the usual 
boundaries of heat and cold; and occurring, as 
they do, once, perhaps, in a score of years, 
destroy, in many instances, the growth of a gen- 
eration. Such a season occurred in England in 
the winter of 1837, which, for the greatness and 
suddenness of its changes, might fairly be de- 
nominated a New England winter. This resem- 
blance must give additional interest to any full 
and accurate account of its effects on the vege- 
table kingdom, and such an account has been 
given by Professor Lindley, in the London 
Horticultural Transactions, vol. 2, New Series. 

Whether any winter as extraordinary, all 
things considered, has occurred in New England, 
we have no sufficient data for ascertaining. The 
cold summer of 1816 was, however, an instance 
of equally rare and extraordinary deviation from 
the usual course of our seasons, and if not un- 
exampled, has certainly been since unparalleled. 
It is probable that every period of twenty or 
thirty years has exhibited, with a very few, if 
any, exceptions, all the varieties of which our 
seasons are susceptible. Much of this able 
paper of Professor Lindley is, as might be expec- 
ted, principally interesting to English gardeners; 
but there are some deductions which may be 
drawn from it of a more general character, and 
applicable to our own or any other climate. Pro- 
fessor Lindley’s statements go far to overthrow 
the position of Mr. Knight, that the English 
winters have softened during the last century. 
The thermometer is stated by Lindley to have 
sunk, in many places of the counties of Kent 
and Middlesex, from 3° to 13° below zero, and 
at Chiswick it stood at 44°. Had Mr. Knight 
lived to that time, it can scarcely be doubted 
that he would have seen reason for a great, if 
not entire, change in his impressions. There is, 
I believe, no instance on record of a degree of 
cold materially greater in the southern part of 
England. This paper clearly shows, or rather 
strikingly illustrates, the fact that extremes of 
temperature, especially those which occur sudden- 
ly, and last but a little while, are often confined 
within very narrow local boundaries, and that 
the heat or cold of places within a very short 
distance of each other may vary exceedingly at 
any given moment. The temperature of any 
spot is materially affected by large objects, 
natural or artificial, within the immediate vicin- 
ity; and so great effects are produced by the 
radiation of heat on the one hand and by shelter 
on the other, that we often find thermometers 
in different parts of the same city or village, or 
even of the same garden, differing several 
degrees. Mr. Daniel states (Horticultural 
Transactions) that he has known a difference of 
30° of temperature between the top of a hill of 
moderate height and the valley at the foot. Not 
the least interesting of the facts observed this 
winter, says Lindley, was this: that in those 
places where the cold was very severe, the more 
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plants were exposed, the less they suffered, while 
the more they were sheltered without being fully 
protected, the more extensively they were injured. 
Of this he proceeds to give several striking 
instanees. Had he experienced a few of our 
changeable winters, he would scarcely have 
thought the fact extraordinary. It seems to be 
a settled principle, that all tender plants which 
can bear our winter weather at all, are safer in 
a northern exposure than any other, and that 
the winter’s sun is, with respect to all those 
plants which are called half-hardy, far more 
dangerous than the winter frost. 

It is impossible to read Lindley’s essay without 
being convinced that much of the devastation 
which it commemorates was owing, not to the 


actual severity of the cold alone, but to the fact , 


that this cold was preceded by an uncommonly 
warm winter. The cold was certainly such as is 
rare in any part of England, but in all proba- 
bility, as Lindley himself intimates, far from 
unprecedented. But the preceding weather had 
kept the fluids of the trees in activity, and the 
sudden check was sufficient to test their powers 
of endurance to the utmost. Lindley himself 
does not seem to adopt this conclusion, or, at 
least, to state it distinctly, but rather to consider 
the actual degree of cold as the prime and suf- 
ficient agent. Doubtless, there is a limit in 
every exotic to its power of enduring cold, how- 
ever prepared by the previous state of the 
weather. But when we find that our hardy ash 
(Fraxinus americana) was severely injured by 
a temperature of 44° below zero, while with us 
it seldom passes a winter without experiencing 
this degree of cold, and is often called to meet 
one much more severe, it seems impossible to 
deny that no injury would have occurred, had 
not the tree been strongly and unnaturally ex- 
cited by the previous warm weather.—Latent 


Office Report. 


THE COLORED POPULATION OF CINCINNATI. 


The Cincinnati Sun says that the colored 
people of that city number about 5000 souls. 
Of their occupations and wealth it is stated— 
there are five physicians, one of whom has a 
very large practice among both whites and 
blacks ; twelve grocers; thirty music and school 
teachers; five daguerreotypists; one patent 
roofer ; five brick-layers and stone-masons ; two 
trunkmakers ; twelve dealers in market ; five or 
six boot and shoemakers; a number of excellent 
tailors, blacksmiths and carpenters; and one 
hundred milliners, dress-makers, shirt-makers 
and tailoresses. Among them are Henry Boyd, 
one of the largest and best cabinet manufacturers 
in the city, who is worth at least $40,000; J. 
P. Ball, R. G. Ball and J. C. Ball, who take as 
fine daguerreotypes as are taken in the world, 
and who are worth $30,000 at least. The names 
of 13 of these colored people are given, whose 
property is valued at $10,000; three $6,000; 
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five $5,000; one $4,000; one $3,000; one | 
$9,000; one $8,000 ; one $12,000; one $14,000; | 
six $15,000 ; four $20,000 ; five $30,000; two 
$40,000. The names of twenty-five others are 
given, and itis stated that these and many 
others, whose names are not mentioned, have 
property ranging in value from three to twenty 
thousand dollars.—North American. 


LIFE IN NEW YORK ; OR, THE PLAGUE SPOTS OF 
A GREAT CITY. 


A Committee of the State Legislature recent- 
ly visited New York City, with the object of ex- 
amining into the houses of the poor, and devis- 
ing some better plan of ventilation. They made 
some curious discoveries. Thus, in Cherry 
street, they found two buildings six stories high, 
twenty feet in front, and sixty feet deep, each of 
which contained twenty-two families, or eighty- 
four persons. The roomsrent at from four to six 
dollars per month. In one there were nine per- 
sons. Another house in Water street, twenty- 
five feet front, sixty feet deep, and seven stories 
high, was occupied by twenty-five families, or 
sixty-one persons. The Express says :— 

“The first floor is some six feet underground, 
and is used by four families. On entering one 
of them a candle held up by a splinter of wood 
on a little piece of board stood on the window 


sill. The greenish tiles were everywhere visible, 
the partitions were plastered with mortar black- 
ened by time, and covered with cracks and rents, 
through which the laths often made their ap- 


pearance. In front of the fire-place, suspended 
from the mantelpiece, was a quilt torn in several 
strips, which was intended to keep the cold out 
as much as possible. About a quarter of a ton 
of coal lay in one corner, and upon the fuel sata 
little Dutch woman eating a bowl of soup. She 
said that her husband anda friend boarded with 
her, but as they had no work she was keeping 
them for the coal and wood they broughtin. In 
the adjoining room was a family of six persons, 
who appeared to be in a very destitute state.” 

Another house, called the Goerck Barracks, 
was occupied by 542 persons, but 12 of whom 
were Americans. 

The Committee also visited “the Rag-pickers 
of Paradise,” in Sheriff street, which is thus de- 
scribed :— 

‘This building is what may be called the settle- 
ment of the Hook and Basket Company. It isa 
two-story house, built twenty-five years since, 
and occupied by Germans, who obtain a liveli- 
hood by picking up rags and bones in the gut- 
ters. Extending from this to the front buildings 
were about fifty lines covered with little pieces 
of rags, which had been washed and hung to dry. 
We counted over sixty dogs in the yards, which 
the Germans kept to draw their carts. The 
people were all at work, even the little children, | 
washing and hanging up the old rags. The rents 
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here are higher than in any other house in the 
city, on account of the business privileges the 
occupants enjoy. In front of this building is a 
large rag depot, where they sell their rags and 
bones. From this place the Committee were 
conducted to 

36 and 38 Clinton street, corner of Stanton 
street. These are six story houses with a yard 
of 12 by 25 feet. These are most dangerous 
houses in case of fire, and are inhabited by 35 
families, in all 225 persons. The rent realized 
per annum is $1312.” 

In Third street two buildings, very old, were 
occupied by 64 families. Another one on the 
same street was occupied by 600 persons in all. 
The Committee then proceeded to Bagdad Hotel, 
in Stanton street. It is a great building—a per- 
fect village in itself. It was once a match factory, 
but the company having failed, it was turned 
into a tenant house. There isa large open court 
in the centre. About fifty families occupy apart- 
ments in this building, they having a grocery 
and barber shop exclusively to themselves. 
There are some twenty rooms nearly eight feet 
under ground, all of which are occupied. 

New York evidently abounds with plague- 
spots, and the above may be regarded as a few 
of them.— Pa. Inquirer. 

George Godwin, Editor of “ The Builder,” 
gives the following in his pamphlet entitled 
“ London Shadows.” 

“It may be useful to note, where practicable, 
the class of persons who occupy the various 
places visited. One of the rooms is occupied 
by a married couple of about twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age, anda little girl about 
two years old. The young man had been brought 
up amongst poor persons in the neighborhood ; 
his education had been negleeted, but he had 
been employed in various ways until he ob- 
tained a situation as light porter. He married 
a respectable young woman, a servant. A short 
time after marriage, he lost his situation, and 
failed to obtain another. By some means he 
and his wife got into the method of cutting thin 
wooden splints, which are used in public- houses 
and cigar-shops. This, he says, is ‘ poor work ; 
the price has become so much reduced, we are 
glad if we can manage to get two meals a day, 
and then but poor ones. We seldom can afford 
to get a fire except on Sunday, and perhaps on 
part of Monday; and this place is very cold, 
there are so many holes. I have spoken re- 
peatedly to the landlord, but he has done nothing. 
I pay 1s. 6d. a week. I am 6s. 6d. back in my 
rent. The rain during the last wet weather 
poured into the room, sometimes upon the bed. 
In the morning and during the wet days, re 
have a pool of water under the bed and on the 
floor. No one lives below ; it is a kind of stable, 
and very dirty. The little child is oftenill. I 
have parted with many of my things.’ The 
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child was small, drooping, and bleached, like 
many of the plants which attempt to vegetate 
in such places. Yet this is not an example of 
the direst stage of London poverty. It is but a 
step in the story. Here are fire-irons, and vari- 
ous matters which would bring a price; there 
the neat hand of woman—the world’s blessing, 
and who, in her lowest degradation, has a per- 
ception of the beautiful,—has given a dash of 
taste to the arrangement. The cupboard with- 
out a door contains an odd collection of crockery; 
a candlestick, with the extinguisher on the last 
snuff; no food visible, except a small crust on 
the shelf beside the tea-pot. Poor as this place 
is, it is still a home ; and there are several thou- 
sands of these struggling homes in London. It 
is painful to think what may be the next stage 
of this young couple’s poverty. The husband 
may, perhaps, not get anothersituation as porter, 
or anything more profitable than the employment 
in which he is at present engaged. His family 
will probably increase. The various illnesses 
of his wife, and perhaps children, will cause his 
little property to be periodically parted with. 
The landlord will see when there is barely 
enough left to pay arrears of rent, and the cost 
of bringing an execution. The goods will be 
seized, and conveyed away to a neighboring 
broker, and then the still young couple and 
children are thrown houseless upon the world. 
The next refuge is the lodging-house, with all 
its horrors, vices, and temptations. We will 
not at present follow them. 
[To be cominued.] 


may fairly infer, without much reasoning upon 
the subject, that lodgings for the poor, posses- 
sing a good degree of comfort, might be pro- 
vided by capitalists, and let out on such terms 
as to furnish a reasonable interest on the outlay. 
The object of these publications in the Friends’ 
Review is, to invite the attention of our readers 
to this momentous subject, and to stimulate the 
exertions of such of them as are favored with 
the possession of means for extending relief. 

E. L. 





We introduce into the present number, an 
address of Joseph G. Harlan, to an association of 
the students of Haverford school; and we do it 
the more readily, on account of the important 
movement in that ably conducted seminary to 
which it alludes. The objects of the association 
appear to be the maintenance of order and a 
ready obedience to the rules; the promotion of 
harmony amongst the students and of feelings 
of mutual respect between their instructors and 
themselves, and the discouragement of all selfish 
and objectionable habits. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that frequently, 
if not generally, in seminaries where pupils of 
various characters and descriptions are concen- 
trated, there are some, and frequently no small 
number of the students, who seem to regard the 
interests and objects of the conductors of the 
seminary, especially in relation to morals and 
order, as antagonistic to those of the pupils; 
hence, frequently arises a disposition, sometimes 
pervading nearly the whole sehool, to conceal 
from the heads of the departments a knowledge 
of the disorders which inadvertency or a pro- 
pensity to vice, may introduce among them. It 
is even sometimes held as a point of honor, to 
shield from discovery such acts, and their 
actors, as may tend to prostrate the order of the 
seminary. Now, a little reflection must con- 
vince any rational mind, that, in schools, parti- 
eularly boarding schools, as well as in larger 
communities of men, law and order are, and must 
be, established and maintained, not for the sake 
of those who maintain and support that order, 
but particularly for the sake of those who are 
subject to it. 

The honor of the pupils can be no more con- 
cerned in shielding the guilty from such detec- 
tion and exposure as are necessary for the main- 
tenance of order, than the honor of a witness in 
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In pursuance of an expectation held up at 
the close of an editorial in our last number, we 
have introduced into the present one a few ex- 
tracts from the numerous startling disclosures 
respecting the sufferings and privations of the 
poor in two of the great cities alluded to. Many 
of the facts reported, when given in their de- 
tails, are too disgusting to be presented to the 
delicate ear. The disgust,‘ however, naturally 
excited by the details, does not change or di- 
minish the force of the facts themselves, nor 
lessen the duty of a Christian community to de- 
vise and apply an early and efficient remedy. 
From the statistics given, it must be obvious, 
that many of those miserable habitations, not 
fit for the occupation of human beings, are still 
made to produce to their owners an extrava. 
gant income on the capital invested. If such 
hovels can, by any art or management, be ren- 
dered productive of a high degree of profit, we 
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a court of law can be required to conceal or dis- 
guise the facts of the case in which he is called 
to testify. 

In every community, whether large or small, 
it may be fairly presumed that there is a con- 
siderable sprinkling of virtuous dispositions ; 
and if those, thus inclined, in our seminaries of 
learning, would associate, with the open and 
avowed intention of not only exercising their 
influence in the promotion and maintenance of 
order and sound morality, but likewise in the 
exposure, for correction and redress, of such dis- 
orders as might, at any time, arise among them, 
their influence, in all probability, would be such 
as would leave few disorders to detect or expose. 

We, therefore, hail with satisfaction the as- 
sociation to which the address in question 
alludes, and would willingly hope the example, 
or, at least, the priaciple of it, might be followed, 
in other literary and scientific institutions. 

E. L. 


THE RIGHT OF MEMBERSHIP. 

In reference to any Society or body politic, 
the first questions to be settled are, what are its 
objects? and who constitute it? Until these 
points are determined, its existence can scarcely 
be recognized, certainly nut maintained. Hence, 
whenever there has been an organization, the 
terms of membership have been agreed upon. 
Certain persons are spoken of as members; 
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the first establishment of the discipline, primary 

importance was attached to the power of admit- 

ting or rejecting the claims of those who desired 

to be members. To see that those who were 

associated with Friends were truly convinced 

and of pure lives, and to declare of such as 

persisted in violation of the discipline, that they 

had no right of membership, were duties recog- 

nized as imperative upon the meetings estab- 

lished under the fundamental law of the new 

Society. Not only was the right of members to 

partake of the benefits of religious association 

with true Friends secured to them, but they 

were also to be protected from the unwarrantable 

interference, in the concerns of the Society, of 

| those who had never been recognized as mem- 
| bers, or who having been so recognized, had, by 
| persistent violations of the discipline, incurred 
In truth, if is quite 


| the censure of the church. 
clear that the enjoyment of the first, depended 
on the maintenance of the last. What would have 
been the advantage of association with a religious 

body, if that body were suffered to include an 

| indefinite number of those who were plainly and 
avowedly rejecting its admitted objects? The 
right of membership, therefore, guaranteed the 

| privilege of meeting together for the purposes of 

the discipline, free from the intrusion of dis- 

‘owned members; and this right was a funda- 
mental one. 


There could not consistently arise in the 


others as having no claim to such right. So Society any serious difficulty in determining 
obviously is this a necessity of the case, that to | the right of membership. At an early period, 
state the fact is to have it allowed. The terms! the privilege of appeal from the judgment 


on which membership may be claimed being 
agreed upon, it follows that every society or 
organization must have the power to decide the 
question as to the right of the individual assert- 
ing his claim. 

At the rise of our religious Society, the 
necessity of an organization does not seem to 
have been clear, at first, to all who were 
convinced of its doctrines; but to the en- 
lightened mind of George Fox, it soon became 
evident that a polity or system of church govern- 
ment was indispensable. The conditions of 
membership were defined, and the right to reject 
such as persistently violated those conditions, 
was plainly asserted. Thus Friends became an 
organized or associated body. In the progress 
of the Society, the value of the right of mem- 
bership became increasingly obvious. But from 


of inferior meetings to that of the Yearly 
Meeting was recognized, and the mode of con- 
ducting such appeals prescribed. The judgment 
of the Yearly Meeting was necessarily final ; 
not because that Meeting might not err, but 
because in religious, ag well as in civil cases, 
there must be an end to litigation. However 
pure the principles of our discipline, its manage- 
ment was through human instrumentality, and 
that management might, therefore, be faulty. 
When large bodies of Friends became scat- 
tered over “the American Continent,” it was 
deemed needful to establish several Yearly Meet- 
ings, and each of these meetings having the pow- 
ers of the original meeting in London, all the 
Yearly Meetings of our religious Society became 
co-ordinate bodies. There could be no appeal from 
or revision of the decisions of these meetings 
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im regard to the disownment of their own 


members, from the simple fact, that there was 
no recognized body superior to either of them. 
To appeal from the highest established judica- 
tory, to “Society at large,” is plainly to ap- 
peal from a government of law and order to some 
usurping or revolutionary tribunal. 

When, in 1846, the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia was unhappily induced to suspend its cor- 
respondence with that of N. England, there were 
two classes of its members who united in this 
conclusion; one which desired the recognition of 
the separate body there as a Yearly Meeting, 
and another, which was led. to believe that a 
suspension of epistolary correspondence did not 
necessarily suspend the intercourse between the 
Monthly Meetings for the purpose of transferring 
rights of membership, &. The whole proceed- 
ing was so utterly without precedent, that some 
confusion of ideas was perhaps to be expected. 
But the result was as injurious to the interests 
of our religious body as an enemy of its Chris- 


_ tian principles could have desired. The differ- 


ence of view which had obtained in the Yearly 
Meeting was, of course, found in the subordinate 
bodies. No instructions had been sent to those 
meetings, and perhaps none could have been 
sent in the divided condition of the superior 
body. Each Monthly Meeting, therefore, pur- 
sued its own course. In some, persons who had 
been disowned by Monthly Meetings in New 
England, were still considered as entitled to 
be received as members by certificates from 
Meetings of the Separatists; while members of 
the Society, in connection with New England 
Yearly Meeting, were refused that privilege. In 
others, the latter were received and the former 
were deemed inadmissible; in others again, both 
sets were declared to be entitled to recognition. 
In at least, one case, a certificate on account of 
marriage, issuing from a true Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, was held to be sufficient to justify 
the proceeding in marriage, but the Monthly 
Meeting which allowed the marriage has ever 
sinee refused to grant a removal certificate for 
the wife to the meeting of which the husband 
is a member. 

When, at length, the importunity of those 
who demanded, and if their premises had been 
right, very properly demanded that this state of 
things must be terminated by a recognition of 
the Separatists’ Yearly Meeting, had become 
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urgent, the subject was referred for inquiry to 
the Meeting for Sufferings. The result of this 
proceeding was the recording upon the Minutes 
of the Yearly Meeting, as its deliberate judg- 
ment, that certain proceedings of New England 
Yearly Meeting, wholly disciplinary in their char- 
aeter and having exclusive reference to its own 
members, had produced such a state of things 
that, in substance, unity could not be restored 
“ until they were rectified or annulled ;” and that 
a number of individuals vaguely spoken of as 
“ Friends who compose the smaller body,” and 
who were well known to be persons who had 
either been disowned by authority of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, or had never been members 
with Friends, but admitted by the Separatists, 
were “entitled to the rights of membership.” 

In accordance with this decision, persons of the 
class alluded to have continued to attend our 
meetings for discipline, and may have their 
right of membership transferred by certificate 
to Monthly Meetings within Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting, and, subsequently, from such Meetings, 


to others subordinate to those Yearly Meetings 
which utterly repudiate the body of Seceders, 
to which they truly belong. 

If the positions assumed at the commence- 
ment of this article are indisputable, and to 
dispute them seems not only to call in question 
the wisdom of our discipline, but to conflict with 
the simplest dictates of common sense, no greater 
blow could have been aimed at our religious 
organization than the adoption of measures 
which utterly confound all the rights of member- 
ship. By the wisdom of our enlightened fore- 
fathers, a simple, but most effective system of 
church government had been devised. It was 
capable, as long experience had shown, of in- 
definite expansion ; it secured, so far as institu- 
tions controlled by men could secure, all the 
rights of members; it conflicted with no just 
claims of others. In an evil hour the spirit of 
separation took possession of individuals ; meet- 
ings were set up to redress supposed private 
wrongs; their claims were listened to, until 
in a zeal to correct fancied present or im- 
pending evils, the authority of a co-ordinate 
body was invaded, a great principle was over- 
thrown, and the fundamental rights of meetings 
and individual members everywhere were put in 
jeopardy. It could not surprise any one that 
other Yearly Meetings, happily preserved from 
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the infection, should look with alarm on this 
anomalous condition of things. So long as 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting confined its pro- 
ceedings to its own members, although there 
might be Christian interest and sympathy, there 
could be no interference except by brotherly 
remonstrance. But when, by an invasion of the 
rights of one co-ordinate body, the rights of all the 
others were placed at hazard, when an unheard- 
of prerogative was asserted, which might be 
used to introduce disowned persons into the 
Society, not only within her own borders, but 
indirectly within the limits of other meetings ; 
when Friends could no longer be ascertained of 
the constituency of their own body, but the 
door was thrown open for the admission of any 
persons whom a Monthly Meeting might choose 
to consider as coming within the elass so vaguely 
described upon the record ; it is no wonder that 
all the other Yearly Meetings in America, ex- 
cepting one which had fallen into the same 
snare, felt it their duty urgently to remonstrate | 
against a proceeding so destructive to our reli- 
gious organization, and to point to the serious 
results of such a course. 


Subsequent events are well known. The 
separation in Ohio, whatever other points were 
involved, turned upon this question. The 
Separatists claimed to permit disowned persons 
not only to sit, but to take a part in the business 
of the Yearly Meeting. Friends felt that this 
was a vital question, and one which must be 
met. The essential correctness of their course | 
has been recognized by all the Yearly Meetings, 
with the exception of that of Dublin, which has 
not yet acted, and that of Philadelphia, a large | 
portion of whose members were unhappily, and | 
we cannot but think, unwarily, entangled in the 
fundamental error to which the Seceders were 
committed. 

At the last Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
many Friends, aware of the complication which a 
recognition of a separate meeting in Ohio must 
introduce, earnestly entreated that the whole 
subject might be postponed. Their entreaties 
were disregarded, and their rights as members 
of a Society whose discipline required that its 
deliberations should result in united action or in 
abstaining from any action, were trampled upon. 
Thus fundamental issues have been forced upon 
the Society. 

It remains to be seen whether this separation 


of Philadelphia from the other Yearly Meetings 
of Friends is to be continued. From the prin- 
ciples involved, it cannot be confined to a mere 
withdrawal of epistolary correspondence, but it 
must extend to all intercourse of subordinate 
meetings by certificates or minutes. For the 
questions at issue refer to rights of membership, 
and, however painful the necessity, there would 
seem to be no means by which other Yearly 
Meetings can protect themselves from intrusions 
fatal to their organization, but by an entire cessa- 
tion of intercourse. P. 


Marartep, On the 27th of 2d month last, at Friends’ 
meeting, at Gilead, Ohio, W1L.1aM L., son of Ex1jan 
and Curistiana Dexter, of Canada West, to Exiza 
C., daughter of Jesse and Mary Hartley, of Gilead. 

——, at Cedar Creek Meeting House, Va. on the 
14th of 2d month last, Gitpert Conepon, of Provi- 
dence, R.I.,to Exizapetn A., daughter of Na- 
thaniel C. Crenshaw, of Hanover County, Va. 


Diep, the 13th of last month, at the house of 
Gideon C. Smith, in North Providence, R. I., Henny 
A. Tucker, son of the late Abram Tucker, of Dart- 
mouth, Mass., aged 14 years. . 

He bore a painful bcknnes with Christian forti- 
tude, without murmuring, retaining his mental 
faculties to the last, expressing a belief that he 
should not continue long. His patient endurance 
and resigned deportment afford a consoling hope 
and trust that through the mercy of our Heavenly 
Father in Christ Jesus, he has been admitted inte 
the mansions of rest and peace. 

——, near Thorntown, Indiana, on the 4th of 9th 
mo. last, Cetta ARNOLD, in the 72d year of her 
age, an esteemed member of Sugar Plain Monthly 
Meeting. She wasa bright example of faithfulness 
in attending her religious meetings, through much 
bodily fatigue, during many years of delicate 
health, When prostrated by a painful disease, she 
was favored with a peaceful mind, and as she 
passed from time, the song of praise and love was 
on her lips. ‘ 

, on the 6th of last month, at the residence 
of her mother, in Pleasant Plain, lowa, WeLmer 
Hinsuaw, Jr., daughter of Isaiah and Welmet Hin- 
shaw, (the former deceased,) in the 2lst year of 
her age; a member of Pleasant Plain } oe 
Meeting. Ske bore her protracted illness with muc 
patience and resignation, and left the consoling 
evidence to her friends and relatives that her end 
was peace. it 

—, Near Lynchburg, Virginia, on the 19th of 
12th mo. last, in the 89th year of his age, Newsy 
Jounson, a member of Cedar Creek Monthly 
Meeting. His brother Ropert deceased near the 
same place, the 3d of the 3d mo., 1854, also in his 
89th year, and two other brothers died near Lees- 
burg, Ohio, viz., AsHLEy, the 26th of 6th mo., 1848, 
aged nearly 92 years, and Wriu1am on the 29th 
of 8th mo., 1854, in the 83d year of his age. 


J.J. GURNEY’S MEMOIRS. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., No. 20 North Fourth 
street, Philada., have issued a reprint of the cheap 
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edition of J. J. Gurney’s Memoirs. 


Price, for 
single copies $1.25, $12 per dozen 














WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the oversight of 
this Institution will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth 
we the 11th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Com- 
mittee on Admissions, meet on the same day, the 
former at 4, P. M., and the latter at 5, P. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual 
examination of the school, on third, fourth and 
fifth days of the same week. 

Tuomas Kruper, Clerk. 

Philada., 3mo. 29th 1856.—2t. 



























































HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch Street Meeting House, at 4 o’clock on 
Second day afternoon, 5th mo. 12th, 1856. 
Cuarves Ex.is, Sec’y. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


_ The semi-annual examination will commence on 
Second-day, Fourth month 7th, and terminate on 
the Fourth day following. 

The Summer term begins on Fourth day the 14th 
of Fifth month next. 

Friends wishing to enter students are requested 
to apply immediately to Jonathan Richards, Super- 
intendent at the School, West Haverford, Delaware 
Co., Pa., or to Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the 
Board, No. 39 Market st., Philadelphia. 

The connection of the applicant with the Society 
of Friends, his age and attainments, should be dis- 
tinctly stated. Evidence of good moral character 
will be required in all cases. 
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Address delivered before the Haverford Euethean 
Association, Second Month 20th, 1856, by 
Jos. G. Haran, Professor of Mathematics. 


Youne MEN oF THE EVETHEAN ASSOCIATION : 


It is with unfeigned pleasure, my friends, that 
Iam before you this evening, upon invitation, 
to aid, according to my little measure of time 
and ability, the truly commendable moral move- 
ment which you have recently made. I enter 
into this duty with all the more willingness, 
because an experience of several years, in con- 
nection with the practical operation of boarding- 
schools, has convinced me there is much that 
needs improvement in the general moral senti- 
ment pervading them. 

There is no more truthful remark than the 
one we often hear, that a similarity of pursuits, 
and a community of interests, tend, alike, to the 
imperative necessity for the teacher and the 
~— to work hand in hand. The peculiar re- 

ation which binds them for the time together, 
is one that should be marked by kindness, by re- 
spect, and by an earnest co-operation in the im- 
portant work for which their temporary com- 
pact is made. Yet, how often dowe find that 
this condition of things does not exist. Instead 
of that free and agreeable social intercourse, 
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which always characterizes the connection of a 
pra with a respected and respecting pupil, 


ow numerous are the instances in which a tacit 


hostility is manifested, on the part of the stu- 
dent, towards him, whom every consideration of 
interest or advancement, or of temporary wel- 
fare, should point to as his friend. 


Among the various forms in which this mani- 


fests itself, are those of personal distrust, of self- 
ishness, betraying itself in a disregard for the 
feelings or the rights and privileges of others, 
and in other manifold ways, which, without 
specializing, serve collectively to impress the 
idea, that the paths and duties of the scholar 
and the teacher are unavoidably, necessarily, an- 
tagonistic. There is, resulting from all this, a 
want of co-operation, a diminished confidence in 
the rectitude of each other’s intentions, a con- 
stantly increasing disposition toward that bane 
of candor, eye service, and a consequent obstacle 


to the student’s successful intellectual advance- 
ment. 

It is, however, only to the vicious and the de- 
praved that the above remarks are strictly ap- 
propriate. For, though little incidental occa- 
sions may arise, producing a momentary estrange- 
ment in feeling between a teacher and an honest, 
upright lad, yet, the occasion past and forgotten, 
its consequences are soon forgotten with it. 
But with the vicious, the artful, and unprin- 
cipled, there is a continual fountain of ill-feeling 
towards those who, he knows, must condemn his 
faults, and who, from their peculiar relation to 
him, are compelled to administer justice for his 
transgressions. 

This feeling of antagonism is, therefore, not 
the natural result of the connection between 
teacher and pupil, but is the necessary conse- 
quenee, either directly or indirectly, of immo- 
rality. And just in proportion as the tone of 
thought, of feeling, of action is immoral or base, 
will be the unpleasantness, the uncomfortable- 
ness, and the want of success in the satisfactory 
conduct of a school. 

It has frequently been my lot, and no pleasant 
one, to observe the footsteps of a single-hearted 
lad, when first he entered school, led off, by little 
and little, from the path of rectitude. Fresh, 
perhaps, from his mother’s side, her gentle words 
of advice and counsel still sounding in his ears, 
and her fervent aspirations for his welfare still 
vibrating upon the chords of his uncontaminated 
heart, he regards with horror the profane or 
ribald jest of the initiated schoolmate beside 
him. He turns with a look of wonder, mingled 
with disgust from the barefaced falsehood of 
another companion, who, to screen his faults, 
has added that of lying to their number. And 
it is with pain and regret that he observes a 
third engaged in acts which he well knows to 
be improper, and for which the utmost vigilance 
is maintained, lest the teacher’s eye should de- 
tect him in their commission. 
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Such as these are too frequently the influences 
that surround the unsuspecting youth when first 
he enters school. In the midst of such an in- 
fected atmosphere, unless he be proof against it, 
through the panoply of a mother’s or a sister’s 
affection, or the protecting influences of home 
aseociations and remembrances, his own first 
wandering footsteps are soon made. The hedge 
once broken, the pathway beyond it becomes 
rapidly easier. Every departure from the course 
of honor blunts the moral sense. Its warning 
voice is raised more and more feebly at each | 
successive transgression ; and just in this man- 
ner, have [I seen more than one artless, in- 
experienced, but most sterling boy, led onward 
in the incipient steps towards disgrace and ruin. 

When I look upon the countenance of such | 
an one, yet unpolluted by contact with sin, and 
ask myself if the lineaments of his guileless face | 
are to be warped and moulded by the insidious 
influences of vice and immorality, it is with 
earnestness that I ask : “ Why cannot this be pre- 
vented? Why cannot something be done that 
the quicksand pathway, over which the shrink- 
ing and unpractised school-boy must travel, may 
be provided with its guide-boards and its warn- 
ings, or freed from its pitfalls and its mire?” 

These inquiries, young men, I put to you,— 
because they are questions of moment, because 
your own important interests are involved in 
their successful issue, and because I am gratified | 


in the belief that you have already taken a step | 


in the right path for their solution. 
Although it is too true that human nature is | 
nowhere infallible, and that we must consequent- 
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government of his conduct, noble aspirations 
have been breathed, that he should come forth 
unscathed from every demoralizing influence 
that may be encountered in his pathway, and 
with the buoyancy of innocence, and the high 
hopes of youth, he looks with pleasure to the 
day that is to return him, laden with the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge, to the home of 
his childhood. 

But, alas! how little does he know of the 
manifold byways, and dangers, and snares that 
are lurking around him! How little he antici- 
pates that ere one year has passed, that ingenu- 
ousness of character, that open, confiding nature 
may be replaced by pertness and dissimulation ! 
And how little, perhaps, would you expect those 
frank, open features to assume and wear the 
unmistakable impress of deceit and guile! Yet 
such, too frequently, is the case. Such, in too 
many instances, is the downward progress of a 
promising boy, surrounded by the poisonous 
atmosphere of an immoral and demoralizing 
school. 

If I were asked why such is the case, I would 
answer, because that in most that relates, in his 
intercourse with his fellows, to influences for 
good, he is too much left to himself; while in 
the influences for evil, he is plied and twisted, 
and cajoled and persuaded, by the designing 
and unprincipled, whose ultimate object is to 
render him a fitting companion, by making him 
as worthless and as contemptible as themselves. 
Had the same efforts been made to preserve him 
in the innocence and integrity with which he 
entered school, that were exerted to seduce him 


ly expect to find vice, in some more or less de-| from the path of rectitude, by vicious associates, 
veloped form, in every community, yet it may | he would have passed the critical ordeal un- 
safely be presumed that few, if any, are born| scathed; he would leave the institution, an 
with developed viciousness. There must, there-| honor to it, and to himself; and he would go 
fore, have been a point in their lives, about | forth into the arena of manhood, with a cha- 
which the controlling influences for good and | racter moulded upon the principles of virtue, 
evil have had a fearful and, perhaps, protracted | formed and strengthened by a love for the good, 


struggle for the mastery. 

It is about this point that influences for good | 
are needed ; that a companion in his hours of | 
temptation is wanted, to persuade and reason | 
with him, to point out the evil consequences of | 
the one course, and the satisfaction and happi- 
ness of the other; in short, to be unto him as a 
brother, a counsellor, and a friend. 

The youth of twelve or fifteen years takes 
leave, perhaps for the first time in his life, of | 
the parental roof, to avail himself of the advan | 
tages of a distant school. With the warm kiss | 
of affection, prompted by a mother’s or a sister’s | 
love, and with the wise and prudent counsels of 
a cherished father, he enters the arena of his, 
future career, with noble impulses for good. | 
He sees before him the broad domain of know- | 
ledge, and is eager to embrace her calls, and 
cull at her invitation from the rich, ripe fruits 
that weigh down her branches. 

Good resolutions have been formed for the 


and with your own noble motto—‘‘ Mens sibi 
conscia recti,” constantly cheering him to deeds 
of duty and honor. 

Young men, the objects of your organization 
are of a noble and praiseworthy character. It 
is for you to throw around such a youth the in- 
fluence of your example, of your sentinents, of 


| your earnest wishes to prevent the wandering 


of his footsteps from the paths of virtue. It is 
for you, and such as you, to stem the torrent of 


| corruption that, if unchecked, ever tends to swell 


and overcome the good. 

‘Among the most serious errors in the import- 
ant work of education, is the undue development 
of the intellectual above the moral faculties. In 
colleges and academies, prizes await the suc- 
cessful labors of the student of mathematics, 
and honors are showered upon him who has sur- 
passed his fellows in Latin or Greek; but the 
young man who has nothing of which to boast 
but his goodness of heart and his faithfulness to 
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principle, receives few favors, and little atten- 
tion. He is too often considered weak-minded, 
and a fit subject upon whom his less scrupulous 
classmates may lawfully exhaust their sharpest 
wit and keenest ridicule. Public opinion sets 
great value upon intellectual culture, and the 
chief places of public trust and public favor are 
freely open to those sufficiently fortunate to have 
obtained it. Our great men are great intellec- 
tually, but not always, I regret to say, morally 
great. Moral greatness is not an essential in- 
gredient of his character, who, in the world’s 
estimation, is called a great man. This being 
the estimate set upon brilliant talent and well- 
developed intellect, and the manner in which 
their possessor is rewarded, it is not strange that 
most of our young men are dazzled by the prize, 
and spend all their strength in efforts to obtain 
it. Many institutions of learning, also, quickly 
alive to similar influences, arrange their course 
of study with a view, in this respect, to secure 
the popular favor. It is true that most of them 
profess to impart moral instruction; but the 
methods are too frequently vague and ill-defined, 
and the time thus employed too limited to effect 
the object. In a word, it cannot be doubted, 
that the principal strength of many of our 
schools is, and has been devoted to the education 
of the intellect. The consequence is, as might 
be expected, that the public standard of morals 


is low; there is too little regard for principle 
among men ; selfishness is the ruling motive in 
society, and vice and crime run unbridled over 
the land.” 


This injudicious and exclusive cultivation of 
the intellect is characteristic of our age and 
people, and its effects are already too apparent 
in the number of smart men among us ; of sharp, 
keen business men—of men with an eye always 
to the main chance, who are every where around 
us, and almost in every pursuit of life—thin, 
excitable, quick-moving, sharp-visaged men, a 
prey to dyspepsia and weak nerves ; men whose 
recreations are sensual, and whose very religion 
is based on business calculations. 


The moral training of the youth of a demo- 
cratic government like ours, is particularly im- 
portant, because its stability rests upon the 
virtue of thepeople. Intelligence, without moral 
principle, is not sufficient for its preservation. 
That may build cities, may dot the country over 
with cultivated farms and pleasant villages, may 
bind its different parts a oe by chains of 
railroads, or spread telegraph wires over it like 
a great network, may erect colleges and schools, 
may establish armiesand build navies, but with- 
out virtue there is no basis, and the whole super- 
structure must, therefore, eventually fall. 

Amid much that is good, no discerning eye 
can fail to see among us much, also, that is wrong. 
Monster evils fester in the very heart of society ; 
peculations of the public funds are committed by 
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those into whose hands they are entrusted ; un 
scrupulous men are elevated to places of power 
and trust; mobs and riots defy authority, and 
trample private rights in the dust. All this calls 
loudly for reform, and such reform as only the 
virtuous education of youth can effect. Every 
school should become the nucleus of an extend- 
ing oe of morality, and every well dis- 
posed student therein should aim for the quali- 
fications of an agent in the good work. 

An error into which too many of our youths 
are very liable and prone to fall, is that of too 
great impatience under restraint, too eager a de- 
sire for personal liberty and independence, and 
too little respect for the authority of those in 
whose care they may for the time be placed. 
This spirit leads inevitably to discontent and 
murmurings ; a feeling of hostility is engendered 
between the teacher and his pupil, and a serious 
obstacle thereby interposed to his successful ad- 
vancement. And not alone during his school- 
days will its disadvantages be felt. When he 
shall go forth on the arena of manhood, he will 
necessarily find, if he find it not earlier, that his 
own particular convenience and pleasures must 
frequently give place to the general good of so- 
ciety. Asa member of the community, he is 
bound to support its good order, and to obey, 
even if it be sometimes irksome and restraining 
upon his propensities to do so, the laws enacted 
for the general weal. Every immoral habit 
which he indulges, therefore, just so far unfits 
him for social life, as it is adverse to those 
fundamental principles upon which society is 
founded ; and just in proportion to the number 
and the nature of his vices, will be the inferi- 
ority of the ingredients which go to form the 
particular level he will assume in his intercourse 
with men. 


Young men, the task you have assumed is a 
noble one, and cannot fail in due time to bring 
forth its good fruits. Let your influence then 
be felt in reclaiming the erring from the path of 
sin, in encouraging the feeble-hearted to struggle 
onward yet a little longer for mastery over his 
propensities, and in stern, unflinching admoni- 
tions to the defiant and self-proud reprobate, who 
glories in his wickedness and shame. 

Let your usefulness extend not merely to the 
present, but let future years feel itin the health 
tone of moral sentiment that will be engendere 
and future scenes be made happier, that here 
were formed the good resolutions, here were laid 
the substantial foundations for a character of 
honor and integrity, and for a future life of 
rectitude and usefulness in the community. 

Go forth, then, my friends, hopefully, into the 
field of service which lies so broadly before you. 
Gird on your armor of integrity, and like the 
youth of the Alpine snows, press forward with 
your “ banner and its strange device.” Let the 
weary contests which you will encounter serve 
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only to animate you to still greater deeds of 
moral valor. Still press forward in 
*¢ The great career of virtue; 
Exalt your generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 
Expel each partial purpose from your breasts ; 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 
Hold on your course, unfaltering ; while the voice 
Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 
Of nature, calls you to your high reward, 
The applauding smile of Heaven.’’ 


THE SLEET. 


Awake, awake, the sun is up; awake and sally forth ; 

We've had arain of jewelry from out the frozen north ; 

The earth is robed in dazzling white, each tree is hung 
with gems, 

And diamonds in ten thousand shapes are hanging 
from their stems. 


Each bush and every humble shrub with precious 
stones is strung, 

And all the purest, brightest things, by handsful round 
are flung; 

The em’rald, and the amethyst, the topazes, behold! 

And here and there, a ruby red is sparkling in the 
cold. 


The chrysolite and jasper see, and that bright sardine 
stone 

The holy’ Patmos-prophet saw, upon the heavenly 
throne. 

Here all the gold of Ophir shines, with all Golconda’s 
store, 

And who could ever number up the countless myriads 
more? 


The holly in its darkest green, with crimson fruit 
looks gay, 

Enchased in solid silver too, how rich is its display ! 

In green and gold the shaggy pine seems almost in a 
blaze 

With all the sun’s reflected light, yet softened to the 
gaze. 


The cedar! 0, thou favered tree! in Scripture it is 
told, 

They laid thee in the house of God, and cover’d thee 
with gold! 

But great as was King Solomon, he nor the house he 
made, 

Were dressed in such magnificence as thou hast here 
displayed ! 


The beech tree stands in rich array of long and shining 
threads, 

Its brittle boughs all bending low to earth their droop- 
ing heads, 

And now and then some broken limb, comes crashing 
from on high, 

And showering down a world of gems that sparkle as 
they fly. 


The lofty oak, the hundred-limb’d Briareus of the 
trees | 

Spreads out his pond’rous icy arms loud crackling in 
the breeze, 

And, as the roused-up lion shakes the dew-drops from 
his mane, 

So does the woodland monarch shake bis crystals o’er 
the plain. 


But time would fail to tell of all that bright and starry 
host 

The north wind brings to witch the world from out 
the realms of frost ; 
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The meanest thing—the most deformed—the dry and 
sapless bough, 

The bramble rude, the rugged thorn, are pure and 
spotless now. 


Ye counsellors of earth, come forth, ye princes who 
have gold ;* 

Your diadems, ye kings, bring here, the jewelled 
crowns ye hold ; 

Come, woman, in thine ornaments, in all their costly 
sheen, 

And let them be the loveliest ones that ever graced a 
queen ; 


This grass you tread beneath your feet, this weed with 
branching arms, 

Thus glistening in the morning sun, hath fifty-fold 
their charms ; 

Then cast your baubles vile away, and bend in solema 
thought, 

To Him who has this gorgeous scene from storm and 
tempest wrought. 


Yet this fair pageant soon must fade before the breath 
of noon ; 
And by the fiat from on high, your wealth shall fade 


as soon. 

O! lay not worthless riches up, which “ moth and rust ” 
assail, 

But those which at the judgment day, through Christ, 
will then avail. 


What though the sun so soon must melt this frost- 
work and its forms, 

He speaks them into life again, who rides amid the 
storms; 

So, in the twinkling of an eye, at his last trumpet 


di 
With bodies fashioned gloriously, shall we rise from 
the dead. 


The sun goes up his destined way—how few will heed 
my calls! 

In tears the vision melts away, the baseless fabric 
falls ; 

I, too, could shed some tears, alas! that this sweet 
scene is passed, 

For scenes as sweet, it brings to mind, which fied 
away as fast. 


Sunday School Journal. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn INTELLIGENCE.—By the arrival at Bos- 
ton of the Emeu and Canada, we have Liverpool 
dates to the 12th and 15th ult. respectively. Noth- 
ing has been heard of the Pacific, and all hope of 
her safety is said to have subsided in England, it 
being believed that she has been crushed in the 
ice. 

Nothing definite had transpired respecting the 
proceedings of the Peace Soaloranee, but a gene- 
ral expectation prevailed that the negotiations 
would besuccessful. Dispatches from Berliu and 
Vienna state that Prussia had been invited to send 
representatives to the Conference, that she accep- 
ted, and that one of the plenipotentiaries would 
leave Berlin for Paris on thel4th ult., the Prussian 
Minister at Paris acting as a second. 

Advices from Kiel ot the 14th ult., state that a 
dispatch from the British government had been 
reeeived, requesting Admiral Watson not to en- 
gage in hostilities in the Baltic. The British squad- 


* Job iii. 
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ron was said to be pushing towards the Gulf of 
Finland. 

A neutral line has been traced between the ar- 
mies in the Crimea. Numerous invalids have been 
sent to Constantinople. 

Enoianp.—G. M. Dallas, the American Minis- 
ter, arrived at Liverpool on the 12th ult. No ex- 
citement existed respecting American affairs. 

France.—A strong disposition to commercial 
speculation has prevailed for some time past, and 
the more cautious fear that peace will be followed 
by financial difficulties. 

The works for laying down the electric tele- 
graph from France to Algeria are in progress. 
The wires have already beea laid down from Mar- 
seilles to Cagliari, on the island of Sardinia. 

Austria.—An Austro-American Commercial 
Company is about to be formed, the principal ob- 
ject of which is to open a direct trade between 
the United States and Austria, instead of carrying 
it on, as now, through Liverpool and London. 

TURKEY AND THE PRINCIPALITIES.—Accounts 
from Constantinople are to 2d mo, 28th. An Aus- 
trian officer, the bearer of propositions relative to 
the Danubian principalities, had arrived in the 
Turkish capital. The Danube was reopened, and 
the Lloyd steamers had commenced their service 
on that river. 

A financial crisis had occurred at Constantino- 
ple. Exchange on London had risen to 137, and 
on Vienna to 520. The French piece of 20 francs 
was worth 111 piastres, and the English pound 
sterling 140 piastres, the usual value of the pias- 
tre being five cents. The Minister of Finance 
had appealed to the merchants, and invited them 
to devise some remedy for the evil. 

The Allies were constructing wooden huts on 
both banks of the Bosphorus for their troops, and 
English engineers were laying out a camp on 
the Asiatic coast. 

Norway.—A serious commercial crisis had oc- 
curred. In the city of Bergen alone,twenty houses 
had suspended payment. 

South America.—The cholera has been pre- 
vailing in several places in Venezuela, The legis- 
lature of that State has authorized the President to 
negotiate with New Grenada and Ecuador for the 
re-establishment of the Colombian confederation. 
A Chilian war steamer was lost on the 8th of Ist 
mo., and of 358 persons on board only 44 were 
saved. The American schooner Maria E. Smith 
was captured by a Brazilian war vessel, while at- 
tempting to land 320 negroes, brought from the 
coast of Africa. She had left that eoast with 500, 
but 180 died on the voyage, from close confine- 
ment and bad food, and 64 died a few hours after 
being landed by the captors. The captain and 
crew, all Americans, were committed to jail at Ba- 
hia, and the negroes would be taken care of till 
their ultimate destination was determined. This 
vessel left Boston last Autumn. An attempt was 
then mace to detain her on suspicion of being a 
slaver, but she escaped after having been seized 
by the U. 8. Marshal. 

Mexico.—Tamarez, the leader of the revolution- 
ists in favor of an imperial government, was 
hemmed in at Puebla by the government forces, at 
the last accounts. A company for building a rail- 
road from Vera Cruz to Mexico is forming. 

Britisn AMerica.—The Legislature of Nova Sco- 
tia has passed a Prohibitory Liquor Law, to go 
into effect immediately. 
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Sanpwics# IsLanps.—The volcanic eruption Con- 
tinued, and the lava stream was still approaching 
the village of Hilo. The immense fiery river is 
said-to present a grand sight, rolling over a preci- 
pice a feet high, and falling in an unbroken col- 
umn. The election for members of the House of 
Representatives took place in the Ist month. The 
government party were successful. Only five of the 
members elect were foreigners. 


Centrat America.—The government of Costa 
Rica has formally declared war against Nicaragua, 
and Walker has retorted in like manner, and has 
dispatched 300 men against Costa Rica. An am- 
bassador from San Salvador has arrived at Grenada 
with dispatches of a pacific character. 


Domestic.—The Legislature of California has 
adopted a joint resolution expressing profound 
regret at the election of N. P. Banks, as Speaker 
ofthe U. 8S. House of Representatives. A bill has 
been introduced into the Legislature, erecting 
three new States out of California. 

A number of slaves have been taken to Kansas 
since the opening of navigation. The emigration 
from the Northern States is becoming active, and 
many Missourians, also, are taking up land and 
claiming to be citizens. The U. 8. District Court 
is to meet on the 7th inst., when the question 
of the legality of the election of State officers will 
be presented to the Grand Jury. 

he Indian war in Oregon and Washington 
Territories continues. Twenty-five persons were 
murdered at the mouth of Rogue River, on the 23d 
of 2nd mo. On the 2ist, an attack was made upon 
Whitby’s Island, in Puget Sound, and the U.S. 
Custom House was robbed, as well as private in- 
dividuals. The Legislature of Oregon has request- 
ed the President to remove Gen. Wool, commander 
of the U.S. troops in that region, on account of 
his not acting energetically enough, as they think, 
against the Indians. 

PennsyLvania LecisLature.—The Committee of 
Conference on the Liquor Bill, reported on the 
29th ult., in both Houses, and the bill thus reported 
_ in the Senate unanimously, six members 

eing absent, and in the House by 64 yeas to 32 
nays. It substitutes a license system for the pro- 
hibitory law. 

Conuress.—The Senate has passed the Deficien- 
cy Appropriation, and the Invalid Pension Bills. 

he Committee on Post Offices was instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of discontinuing the 
franking privilege of members of Congress. The 
Kansas question and the action of the Naval 
Board have been under discussion, but no action 
had been taken on eitherto the Ist inst. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported a joint re- 
solution amending the Act of last year to remo- 
del the Diplomatic and Consular system, which 
was adopted. 

In the House of Representatives, a bill was 
introduced by the delegate from Oregon, for appro- 
priating three hundred thousand dollars to secure 
the services of friendly Indians, in Oregon and 
Washington in aid of the white settlers against t! 4 
hostile tribes. It was referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which reported a substitute 
authorizing $300,000 to be expended under the 
Presicent’s direction, for restoring and maintaining 
a peaceable disposition among the Indians on the 
Pacific coast, and $120,000 for the purchase of 
gunpowder. The bill was passed on the Ist inst. 








